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of the wretched pseudo-French taste which has dis-
figured Egypt with huge uncomfortable card-paper
edifices, and palaces or pavilions more suited, if even
that, to the banks of the Seine than of the Nile, his
style of architecture is not only, like that of his an-
cestors, solid and enduring, but handsome, and appro-
priate to the climate and scenery. Skilful and delicate
stone-carving, patterns intricate, yet in harmony with
the main lines of the building, nicely-balanced vaultings
and galleries, graceful pillars, wonderful lattice-work,
and bright colours so used as best to carry out the
general effect, such is the genuine Egyptian archi-
tecture of our times, where applied to lesser or domestic
edifices. But in larger constructions, and especially in
some recently-built churches, the solidity and polish of
the granite columns, and the bold grandiosity, almost
grandeur, of the general outlines, heavier than the
Saracenic, yet not so heavy as the older Byzantine,
vindicate the descendants of the Luxor and Esneh
architects from the imputation of degeneracy.

We enter the house of Markos or Greorgios; we
are received in roomy apartments, well carpeted, and
adorned with candlesticks or miiTor-frames of massive
silver, and furniture curious in carving and inlay.
From the windows we look out under far-projecting
eaves, into the dense shade of green gardens, where
the waters of the Nile, infiltrated through the earth,
and drawn up by the creaking water-wheel, or
Na;oorah, run divided and subdivided into a thousand
channels, under the broad leafage of bananas, mag-
nolias, and a hundred other trees gay in flower and
copious in fruit, or between luxuriant sugar-cane and
the famed pot-herbs of Egypt, the regret and envy
of Palestine; within, gaily-dressed servants, mostly
negroes, bring in jewelled coffee or sherbet cups on